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I. 



An account of Bookj y Geography Anatomiz d, or 
the Compleat Geographical Grammar. Being 
a Jhort and ex all Analyfis of the whole Body of 
Modern Geography, after a new and curuus 
Method. The Second Edition^ much improl d 
and enlarged. By Pat. Gordon. M. A. F. B. S. 

TH E principal Defign of this excellent Treatife, is 
(in the Words or its Ingenious) Author) To pre- 
sent the younger fort of our Nobility and Gentry with a Com- 
pendious, Pleafant^ and Methodical Trafl of MO D E R N 
GEOGRAPHY, that moft ufeful Science which highly de- 
serves their Regard in a. peculiar manner. It confifts of 
two Parts, whereofthefirftgivesaG^wr^, and the fe- 
cond a particular View of the Terraqueous Globe. 

In the General View, the Author has (I.) Illuftrated, 
by way of Definition, Defcription, or Derivation, 
ftich Terms as are neceflary for a right Underftanding o£ 
the Globe, adding Analytical Tables of the following 
Treatife. (2.) He hath given in fuch pleafant Problems, as 
are performable by it, and the manner of their Perfor- 
mance. (3.) He hath fubjoyn'd divers plain Geogra- 
phical Theorems, clearly deducible from the foregoing 
Problems. (4.) He has advane'd fome Paradoxical Po- 
fitions in Matters of Geography, yet equally cer- 
tain with the Theorems. Laftly, He has taken a Tran- 
sient Survey of the whole Surface of the Earth, as it con- 
fifts of Land and JVnter. Next in the par t/sukr view he 
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lias given the Maps, and a clear Profpeft of all remarka- 
ble Countries, and their Inhabitants, particularly as to 
their. 

1. situation j both for Latitude and Longitude, for 
the more readily knowing them. 

2. Extent, or true Dimenfion in English Miles, from 
Eaft to Weft, and from South to North. ' 

3. Divtjion, into, the more general Parts, and how 
ilicli Parts are readily found. 

4. sub-divifion, into particular Provinces, how thefe 
are moil readily found. 

5. Chief Towns, giving their modern Names, and 
how thofe Towns are mod readily found. 

6. Names, as called by the Ancients, or by fome 
more Modern, with the Etymology of the Englifb Name„ 

7. Air, as to its Temperature, as alfo Hie Antipodes 
of that part of the Globe. 

8. Soil, and proper Climat of the Country 5 it's natu- 
ral Product, and the Iengthof the Days and :■ ights. 

9. Commodities, there produced. 

io. Rarities, either of Nature^ or of Art, efpecially 
Monuments of Antiquity. 

11. Arch-bijhof ricks, their Number and Names. 

1 2. Bi(hopr/cks, their Number and Names. 

13. Univerfities, their Number and Names. 

14. Manner s^a^t is, the natural Genius and Temper of 
the People, and their mofl noted Cuftoms. 

15. Language, it's Compofition and Propriety, and in 
many the Piter Nofier as a Specimen thereof. 

16. Government, it's Nature or Conftitution, and the 
publick Courts of judicature. 

17. Arms, how Blazoned, and the proper Mottos. 

18. Rel^ion., the chief Tenets thereof,,and when, and 
by whom Chriftianity was planted, if at all. 

To thefe two Parts is annex'd an Appendix, compre- 
hending the European Vlmt athms,mdFafieries in A (fa, A- 
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frica-) and America. • as alfo fome reafonable Propofais con- 
cerning the Propagation of the blejfedGofpel in all Pagan 
Councries. 



I I. 

The Celeftial World Difcover'd, or Conje&ures 
concerning the Inhabitants, Plants, and Pro- 
ductions of the Worlds in the Planets. Writ- 
in Laim by Chriltianus Huygens, and Infer i- 
hed to his Brother Conftantine Huygens, late 
Sewtyx-y to His Majefty King William, in 8W, 
pith $ Copper Cuts of II luf ration. 

THE Ingenious Author of this Difcourfe, having 
fpent much 1'imc, and taken great Pains in mak- 
ing Celeftial Obfervations and Difcoveries by Te- 
lefcopesofthelargeft Siz.es, and other Inftruments, and 
having ftioreover acquainted himfelf with the lateft and 
beft Obfervations and Difcoveries made by other Mo- 
dern Aftronomers* and having well weighed and confi- 
dered the Import and Significancy of them, comes in 
this Book to acquaint his Brother theHser Conft&nt'me 
HitygtnS) (who was alfo a great lover of thefe Inquirys, 
and who was the Perfon that furniiht him with the ex- 
cellent Telefcopes he made ufe of. Wrought with his 
own Hand, wherein he had for his Diverlion acquired 
an extraordinary Art and Dexterity, unknown to any 
betides him felf) and by the Publication of it, if he thought 
fit, likewife to acquaint the Learned World, what up- 
on the Refult of all, his Opinion and Belief was con- 
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cerning the Form, Structure, and Fabrick of the Uni 
verfe, or the whole vifible World, and the Reafons anil 
Arguments that induced him thereunto, which he hopes 
may feerri reafonable enough to Men Skilled in Geome- 
trical, and Agronomical Sciences- fuch as he wiflies his 
Readers may be. But becaufe he was well aware that 
many of them might bePerfbnsof differing Qualificati- 
ons, and fuch as could not, or would not understand the 
Cogency of them,or from Prepofleffion would endeavour 
ro Carp at, and make Arguments againft the whole Do- 
drin there delivered, therefore he endeavours to E- 
numerate and Obviate fuch as are moft likely to be pro- 
duced for that end :. The firft. of which he conceives, 
may be of fuch as are ignorant of Mathematical Know- 
ledge, who will be apt to reprefent it as a Whimfey on- 
ly of a difturbed Brain, they thinking ic impoffible to 
meafure, or any wife to be afcertain'd of the Magnitudes 
and Diftances of the Ceieftial Bodies, and as - to the 
Earth's Motions they look on them as Fi&ions, and not 
capable of being proved : To fuch he anfwers, that he 
does notaflert thofe things asabfolutely demonftrated, 
but rather as probable Conjectures, and that he leaves 
every one free to judge of them as they pleafe. And to 
fuch as may think them ufelefs, fince they are only Con- 
jectural, he anfwers, upon the fame account, all other 
Phyfical Knowledge may be rejected, fince that alfb for 
the moft part is but Conje&ural ; and yet we know the 
Studies ofthofe things are very'commendable, and afford 
great Pleafure, Satisfaction, and Benefit 5 even to fuch as 
think them Contradictory to Holy Writ, to fuppofe o- 
ther Worlds, or Animals then thofe of the Earth - 7 be- 
caufe fuch are not mention'd in the Hiftory of the Crea- 
tion, He thinks there has been enough faid to (hew that 
the Defcription of the Creation in the Bible, was only 
with Relation to the Earth, and not at all with Refpecl 
.to the other Parts of the World, then what were here 
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vifible $,nor can it be Detrimental to Religion, but will, 
be rathe r, as he conceives, a means to make Mtn have a 
lefler Efteem ofthefe Earthly Things, fincethey are but 
fmall, with Refpeft to the other World, and to have a 
greater Veneration and Adoration of that wonderful 
Wifdom and Providence which is univerfally difplayed 
through the whole Fabrick of theUniverfe. As to the 
Form and Difpofition of the Whole, and of the Parts of 
this Univerfe, he agrees with the Syftem of Copernicus - 
for the better Explication of which he hath added twoFi- 
gures, the firft of which (hews their Order and Pofitions, 
and the fecond their Comparative Magnitudes. And 
bscaufeby reafon of the fmallneis of thel'e Figures, the 
true Proportions could not be fuffictently expreft, he has 
added a particular Explication, exprefting in Numbers 
the Diftances of their Orbs from tin. Sun in t'ie Center, 
and the Times of their Periods in thern:Next of their par- 
ticular Magnitudes ; and fo of their Proportions to each o- 
ther, and to the Body of the Sun. And fince it hereby 
appears that the Earth is moved about the Sun, as well 
as the other Planets, (which all the beft of the Modern 
Aftronomers do now believe, and none but fuch as are 
of a more dull Apprehenfion, or are otherwife over-pow- 
ered by their -Superiors, do deny, or make any fcruple 
pofitively to aflert) and that thole Planets are Enlight'ned 
by the Sun in the fame manner as the Earth is, and fome 
or them as \> and v have their own MoortSj or Secondary 
Planets moving about them, fometimes Eclipfing them, 
and Eclipfedby them as the Earth alfo is by its Moon, 
and that fome of them are much bigger, as well as fome 
others fmaller then the Earth ; and (o that the Magni^ 
tudes are not proportioned, either according to their 
Order or their Difrap.ce '-, fince alfo they are obferved to 
have the fame kinds of Mot ion, both Annual and Diur- 
nal, therefore he thinks it very probable that they do 
refemble the Earth aifo in other Qualifications ; for that 
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we have no Argument to the contrary why theyfhould 
not, nor is this way of Reafoning from the Agreement 
in Come to alike Agreement of other precarious, fince 
'tis themoft ufual Method of difcovering the infenfible 
Parts of the World by their Similitude to the more 
Senfible, as in Anatomy wejudge of the Parts of a Crea- 
ture, by the Similitude we find they have to the Parts of 
ibtne other before known. From this Topick there- 
fore he thinks we may fafely conclude that the other 
Planets have iolid Bodies, and Gravity towards their 
Centers, as the Earth hath fince, we find them to have 
the fame Figure, and the fame Motions, and the fame 
Concomitants, and that they have Atmofpheres and Air, 
and Water, &c. And (iivoe it would be tooqreat a Depre- 
tiatingofthem, and a too much Cver-valuing of the 
Earth, to fuppofe them not to he !'kewi(e Adorned with 
the more admirable T -roduct;!cr.;'ir.d Fabricks of Plants, 
and Animals, which more evidently 'manifeft the WH* 
dom and Defign of the Divine Architect, which we find 
the Earth to beEnriched and Beautified with .But to 'Fup- 
pofe them only Iifeiefs Lumps of Matter ; ?« Hi-rh«- Wa- 
ter, &c. Or vaft Deferts, barren Mount j ; ?i>,i," J Rocks, 
&c. This hefays would fink them too'mnofc-tk'loSy' tlie 
Earth in Beauty and Dignity, which this Me'dipcFbf 
Reafoning will in no wiie permit. He conceives there- 
fore we muft fuppofe, and believe them to have Animals 
as well as the Earth ; and fo of neceffity Plants for their 
Nourifliment, And thefe poflibly not much different 
from thofe we have, both as to their outward Form, 
and as to their internal Structure, and as to their Me- 
thod of Production, or Propagation, and their Increafe 
or Growth. And that if there be any Difference, raoft 
probably it muft arife from the differing Diftancesof 
thofe Globes from the Sun, which is more likely toaffedt 
the Matter than the Form. Wherefore though we can- 
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not be afcertain'd what thefe Differences are^ yet we 
may reafonably conclude, that they are Compofed of 
Solids andFluids •, for that the Produ&ion and Nutrition 
of thefeAnimals muft be made by Fluids; and thence alfo 
that the Parts of them for Motion muft be fomewhat 
like thofe of Terreftrial Animals ; whether Beafts, Filli- 
es, Birds, orInfefts 5 that is, they muft have Legs, 
Finns, Wings, &c Though not exactly the fame with 
ours, fince the Fluids may be more various, as to their 
Numbety and as to their Denfity, and as to their Rari- 
fa&ion and Conglaciation, fome of thefe Globes being 
much further off, and fomewhat nearer to the Sun, and 
its powerful Rays. And fo the Fluids of \ and v- may 
not be fo apt to be Frozen, nor thole of 2 and 9 to be 
Rarifiedinto Vapours, neither of which would deftroy 
the Form and life of Water for the Vegetation of 
Plants. 

And becaufe though we fhould allow thefe Globes 
thefe Ornament and Furniture, yet though we fup- 
pofe them deprived of the principal Prod u&ion andMa- 
fter-pieceofall, and for whofe Ufe and Benefit all the 
reft feem to be made, wefhould too much Exalt and O* 
veir- value this Globe ofthe Earth, and too much Depre- 
ciate all the other. Therefore he thinks we muft (up- 
pofe them to have Rational Animals alfo, and that thofe 
have all thofe Senfes, and other neceffary Organs for 
Reafoning that Men have here, and that they do ufe 
them, and have procur'd thereby the fame Advantages, 
and Improvement of that Faculty, that in the like Ca- 
fes Men have done here upon the Earth. And fince we 
find that Fire in many Cafes is of great Ufe, he thinks 
that we muft fuppofe it common to all the other Globes 
alfo. But to judge ofthe Magnitude, or exact Shape of 
thofe Animated Bodies in the other Planets, by the Mag- 
nitude of thofe Globes, he thinks we have no Medium 
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to direft us, fince we find chat Nature does not reftrain 
it felf to fuch Rules of Meafure as might feern the beft to 
us. But fince the Principal Ufe of Reafon, which he fup- 
pofes to be the fame as here feems to be for the Con- 
templation of the Works of the Creatour, and the Im- 
provement of Arts and Sciences, he conceives that thole 
Inhabitants do not only Contemplate and obferve the 
Stars, but that they have alfo made an Aftronomy, and 
Cultivated fuch Arts as conduce thereunto ; as thofe of 
Geometry, Arithmetick, Opticks, &c. and that of 
Writing, by which .they may Regifter their Obfervati- 
ons to their Pofterity. And thence he concludes they 
mult have Hands and Legs, or fuch like Limbs, and an 
ered Face by which they may be enabled to perform 
fuch Aclions as are neceffary for thofe Purpofes, and in 
general he thinks it probable that they may have many 
Arts and Sciences, the fame with ours, though poiiibly 
not all, but yet others infread thereof, not lefs Valuable. 
Nor would they feeni lefs Wonderful and PJeafant to us, 
could we be Tranfported thither by /buie powerful Ge- 
nius, which fince he defpairs of, he endeavours in his 
i'econd Book to give us his Judgment concerning the 
Phcenomena of the Heavens, what they might appear to 
one of us fuppofed to be there in one of them, which he 
Pounds on the Knowledge we now have of them, as to 
Magnitude, Diftance, &c. And here 5 after he has Cen- 
fured Fatherjj/C/Vc/w's Iter Extaticumfa Book Publi/h'd on 
the like SubjecT) he begins to tell what muft be die Phae- 
uomena of the Sun,and Planets, fecn in \\, and next what 
the fame muft be feen in Venus ^ which fince with a fixty 
Foot Telefcope, and all his Diligence, he could never 
dilcover to have Spots, or differently illuminated Parts,' 
as are viable in Mars y Jupiter t and Saturn: He Conje- 
ctures that the Reflection of Light from it is maCsby 
the Atmosphere about it ; and not by the Body k eifi, 
Thirdly^ What they^re in Mars, which he makes much 
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then Venus, or the Earth, tho' without a M. xifl, an J fur- 
therdiftant from the Su.n. And Fourthly, What ia J* 
/7/rr and Saturn, which fo vaftly exceed all the other 
three, both for their Magnitude, and for thtir Concomi- 
tants, Jupiter having 4, and Saturn $ } together with a 
King, whereas the Earth has but one, and the other % 
none at all. Upon Explaining the Phenomena of th fe, 
he more largely infifts, and has therein SumnVd up all 
the lateft and bed Phenomena that have been obferved 
concerning them, as to the 5 Moon's about *", tho' he 
confefleththathehadnotfeenthe 2innermoftof them, 
yet he Confides in the Obfervations of Monfieur C.tjjlm. t 
and fufpe&s alfothat there may be more yet difcovered, 
when the Glafles of 170, and 210 Foot made the mod 
Accurate by his Brother, mall come to be u fed for that 
Purpofe. But what to determin concerning the Furni- 
ture, or Nature of all thefe Afoon's, though he thinks 
them to be much the fame with that of our Moon, Yet 
as he conceives, being not fufHciently inform'd by Ob- 
fervation, that the J^oon has the like Furniture as the 
Earth has, he is at a (land, and knows not well what 
to determin concerning them. He grants we can plain- 
ly difcover that the Moon has fountains and Valleys, 
andother Afperitiesas the Earth has •-, but as he conceives 
there are no Jxas nor Rivers, for that bethinks it more 
probable that thofe Spots which others have fuppofed 
Seas, are only great Plains of a darker Colour, his Reafon 
is, for that there are divers inequalities to be diicoveied 
in them the fame as in other Parts of its Surface, and 
from thence he imagines there can be no Rivers, and 
confequently no Water, nor any Atmofphere, or Air, 
Thefe are the Difficulties which perplex him, which if he 
could have removed,and that he could have been aflured 
there had been Water, he could have allow'd it all the o- 
ther Priviledges, and with Xenophtnes have furnifh'd it 
with Inhabitants, Cities, &c But as he conceives of 
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r, he' can neither allow it to have Anittuis, no, nor 
p iants. And yet at lalt he lays, 'tis not improbable but 
that it may have Plants and Animals too, but they muft 
have another fort of Nourilhment. Now by this Cen- 
fu re of the Moon he has pa fs'd the fame upon all the o- 
ther Moons, to wit the Concomitants of v and ft , which 
he judges to be of the fame Nature, and to expofe the 
fame part always towards their primary Planet, as the 
Moon does to the Earth, by a Phenomenon of one of the 
Moons of h , the Confideration of which Suggefled to 
him that the Phenomena of the Heavens muft be to their 
Inhabitants, ifthey could have any, and for all the reft 
gives an Inftanceof thofeofthe Moon. Then he pro- 
ceeds toconfider the Sun and the fix'd Stars, promifing 
the Magnificence of the Solar Syfteme , this he does by 
Words, becaufe Schemes he could not render 'em large 

enough to reprefent the proportionate Magnitudes of 
the Orbs to the Minutenefs of the Plenary Bodies ; for 
the Orb of Satttrn would require an^rea of 360 Foot 
in Diameter, and that of the Earth, one of 36 Foot" to 
draw them proportionate to the Globes, for the Orb of 
the Earth is 12000 times the Diameter of the Earth's 
Ball. And confequently thediffanceof the Earth from 
the Sun will be above 17 Thoufand, or 17 Millions of 
German Miles. To make the vaftnefs of thefe Diftances 
the more conceivable, he Computes them by the Times 
that a Cannon-bullet (fuppos'a to pafs a hundred Fa- 
thom in a fecond of Time) would fpend in paffing thofe 
Spaces, whence he concludes it would be 25 Years paf- 
fing to the Sun from the Earth, 135 fromv, and 250 
from h . Then he proceeds to confider the Body of the 
Sun, where he is mnpius'd i as about the Moon ; for 
he is not fatisfi'd whether itbeafolid,or fluid Body, but 
he inclines to think it a Fluid. Next, he knows not 
what to think o^ Animals, or Vegetables in it, fince 
there can be nothing like any thing we know, by reafon 
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of the continual lire and Heat which would con fume a!T 
fuch as we have here. He thinks therefore it might be 
made for the Illuminating and Enlivening of the Parts o i 
the other Planets, And as for the fix'd Stars he conceives 
them to be lb many Suns, and to be difpers'd in the vaft 
Expanfum of Heaven at various Diftances, and each of 
them to have a proper Syftcm, and Planets moved about 
them, ^nd tho' it be impoifible for us ever to see thot'e 
Planets, byreafonoftheir vaft Diftance, yet from the 
Analogy that is between the Sun and Stars, we may 
judge of the planetary Syftems about them, and of the 
Planets themfelves too, which probably are like the 
planetary Bodies about the Sun, (that is) that they have 
Planets and Animals, nay, and Rational ones too , as 
great Admirers and Obfervers of the Heavens as any on 
the Earth. ThisReprefentstous a wonderful Scheme 
of the prodigious vaftnefs of the Heavens-, lb that tiie 
diftance between the Earth and the Sun, though of 17 
Millions of Germa/i M'iks, is almoft nothing to the di- 
ftance of a fixMStar. Andbecaufeof the Difficulty in 
making Obfervations for this Purpofe, in the common 
Ways, he therefore proppfes a new 4/ethod of his own 
forthis Purpofe, which he alfo explains, and by that 
one may the better conceive the vaftnefs of the diftance 
of one of the neareft, as for Inftance from the Sun • 
which by this way he proves to be 276*64 times the Di- 
ftance of the Sun from the Earth j and to make this Di- 
ftance yet more comprehenfible, he makes ufe of the 
former Explication, by the time thar a Cannon-bullet 
moved as fwift, as hath been juft now Explained. Where- 
fore multiplying 276*4 by 15, he finds that a Cannon- 
bullet moving a hundred Fathom in a Second would be 
700000 Years in its Journey betwixt us and the fix'd 
Stars; hereby the way he makes fome Reflections on 
Des Cartgfa's Vortices, and explains his own Sentiments 
concerning the Prefcnt State of the Univcrfe, nor will 
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he trouble his Mind about their biginning, or how 
made, as knowing it to be out of the reach of human 
Knowledge or Conjecture. 

Upon the whole A/atrer you will here find the Inge- 
nious Author's Opinion concerning the Univerfe with 
all ihe Arguments for it drawn from themoft accurate 
Obfervations that have been hitherto made that are 
Pertinent thereunto. The only Failure, feems to fome 
to be in his Opinion concerning the .Moon and Secon- 
dary Planets. Upon which Subject, there may perhaps 
be inertly Published a Brief Difcourfe of one who i&of a 
ibmewhat differing Sentiment. 



III. Grang-Outang, five Homo Sylveftris : Or the 
Anatomy of a Pygmie, compared with that of a 
Monkey, an Ape, and a Man. To which is ad- 
ded a Philological EfTay concerning the Pygmies, 
the Cynocephali, the Satyrs and Sphinges of the 
Ancients^ &C. By Edward Tyfon, M. D. Fel- 
low of the CoIIedge of Phyjicians y and of the Boyd 
Society^ &C. London^ in ^to. \6gg. 



I^H E Ingenious Author of. this Treatife, having of- 
ten obliged the World with his Anatomical Dik 
covertes and Obfervations on feveral curious Subjects, of 
whi:h thare is a Catalogue at the end of this Tra&> has 
here given us a very Ample, "as well as Accurate Ac- 
count of this ftrange, and indeed furprizing Animal, a 
Creature rarely, if ever feen by our World;, at leaft in this 
Age, of which I (hall 'give a fljor.t, and but imperfed 
Abftrafr 5. for to take, notice of all that is Remarkible, 
were to Tranfcribe the whole, and refer the more. Cu~ 
«ous to the Perufal of the Difcpurfe it felf, well mqu- 
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ting the Time of the moft Knowing and Learned Re 
der, who will find ample Satisfa&ion therein. 

And fii'ft in the Preface our Author gives an Account 
of his Undertaking, viz. To give a Comparative Sur- 
vey of this Animal, witha Monkey* an Ape, zt\dzMa» y 
flawing wherein they agree, and in what Particulars 
they differ from each other, and in the Philological El- 
fay, he proves there were luch Creatures as the Anci- 
ents called Pygmies, Cynocephili, &c. And that thefe 
were all either Apes or Monkies, and not Men. As to 
this Crang-Ouung which was brought from AngoU in 
Africa, but taken up higher in the Country, he begins 
with the feveral Names by which it has been called by 
feveral Writers, and obferving the great Confufion in 
Authors Treating of the Ape, or Mcnkey-kind, he obli- 
ges himfelf to give a more particular Description of this, 
and tho' he oblerves it in njany things more agreeable to 
a Man, than any of the Ape kind, yet he by no means al- 
lows it to be Humane, but a Brute-animal, [ui generis. 
And before he comes to the particular Defcription of it, 
he prefents us with a Text in Arijhtle i delcribing the 
Ape kind, which he EnglifheS) and gives a Comment 
thereon, (hewing wherein the prefent Subject agrees, or 
differs from it, and then proceeds to give an exact Ac. 
count of the outward Shape and Size of the Creature dif- 
fe&ed, which was 16 Inches high, and in this he is ve- 
ry particular in the Proportions of every part, and takes 
noticeof the Figures and Descriptions given by, Tutpim, 
Bontius i Gefner, &c. Wherein they agree, or differ from 
this, all which Figures he gives us a ?Copy of, and quotes 
at large feveral Authors, Ancient and Modern that have 
mentioned, or treated of it, and fo comes to the Anatomy 
of its feveral Parts. I fhali remark fome few, of them I 
thought more obfervable, as that its Skin was whitifh, 
and adhered pretty firmly, and had the Membraxa. Adi- 
p&ft next to the Skin, as in Mm, and under that the 
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Carnofa. The Seminal Veflels palled between the two 
Coats of the Peritonmm to the Scrotum, as in Man, 
whence our Author Argues, Nature defigned this Crea- 
ture to go enftj iince 'tis otherwife in all Quadrupedes, 
The Omentum was fattened as in Man,different from what 
the Parifitws found in the Monkey. Treating of the 
Duff us dime-ntdis^ which he makes the Proprium quarto 
mode of an Animal ? he takes occafion to recommend the 
more Nice Examination of the intermediate Species of 
Beings between Plants and Animals, as the Zoophite, of 
which he once met with one that had a fenfible Contra- 
ction, or Motion of Tome Parts, but nothing like the 
Structure of any Pans or Organs like an Animal. The 
Stomach was like a Man's, there was no Bezoar Stones in 
it, which Bontius fays are fometimes found in the Sto- 
mach's of Apes. The Word Bez>oar he obferves comes 
from the Perfhn Pa-zahar, contra, venenum, and recom- 
mends it as an excellent Medicine, and quotes the lame 
Bontius for the Stone bred in the Bladder of Men, as an 
extraordinary Diuretic, and Sudorific. Treating of the 
Interlines he finds the ApendicnU Vermiformis^ as 'tis in 
Men, tho' ris wanting in Apes and Monkies. The Liver 
like wife the fame as in Man, and different from the don- 
keys, as was alfo the Dticius Hepaticm, the Sfleen^Pancreas, 
CtanduU Renates. And fpeaking of the Kidneys, he hints at 
the Reafbn why Bleeding has been Succefsfu! in a Sup- 
pression of the Urine, the TubutiUrhuru being overpreA 
fed by the Fulnefs of the Blood- veilels that run between 
them. The Aorta, and Cava were as ia Mm. The Te/ies 
were not in a Scrotum, but more Cor traded by the out- 
ward Skin nearer to the Os Pubis, by the fides of the 
penis^ whence he queries whether the having themfo 
placed, may contribute to the Salacioufnefs of the Ape- 
kind, of which he gives a remarkable Relation or two, 
and proceeds to the fevera! Parts and Velfels of the Teftes f 
whichwere conformable to thole in J/an, The Penis 
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diifered, had no Frsnum, nor is he certain whether it had 
any Glaus. 

Astothe middle Venter, the Lungs had five Lobes in 
Colour, Subftance,' Situation, and all Circumftances like 
a M&n?%>, as was the Trachxa^nd the Pericardium was fatt- 
ened to the Diaphragm, juft as 'tis in Man, which is ulual 
in Brutes. Whence he raifes another Argument that Na- 
ture defigned it a Biped, and gives the Reafon why 'tis fo 
fattened to aflift the Diaftole ot the Diaphragm in Expira- 
tion, which otherwife the Liver and Stomach would 
draw down too much into the Abdomen. The Heart, &c. 
much the fame as in Man. The Larinx, Cartilages, MvX- 
cles, Os Hyoides,an& all the Organs of Speech the fame 
exactly, as *tis in A/an, excepting the Tongue, and the 
Rough ofthe^fouth. 

Coming to the Head, he obferves the Brain \na\\ Re- 
fpeels, exactly refembling a Man's. From the Agreement 
of which Parts he argues that the nobler Faculties in the 
Mind of Man mutt have a higher Principle, and that Mat- 
ter Organized could never produce them. 

In the next place our Author examines the Bones, and 
by the way touches at the Difpute between Fefalim, and 
others in Relation to Galen, whether he ever difle- 
cled human Bodies, or only Apes. Then he Inferts Riola- 
nuis Treatife, Intituled, simiaofteologia, &c. Upon each 
Chapter, whereof he makes his particular Remarks, 
{hewing wherein the Orang-Outang agreed more with a 
Man than a donkey, in more than 20 Particulars, and 
ends this Difcourfe with an account of the A/.ulcles, for 
which he owns him Pelf obliged to Mt. Cowper, as likewile 
for the defigning all the Figures which are done with 
thegreateft Accuracy, and eurioufly Engraved on 
eight large Plates, Reprefenting the Creature both before 
and behind, then 2 Fig. likewile with the Skin off, ihew- 
ing.allthe Mufcles ; then the Skeleton, and Iaftly the fe- 
veral rijcera, 
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He concludes thisDifcourfe with aRecapitulaticn of 48 
Particulars, wherein the Orangoutang morerefembled a 
yWan than Apes and ytfonkies do, and 34 wherein it dif- 
fered from a /Wan, and more Refembled the Ape and 
donkey '■ kind. 

We come now to the Philological Ejj 'ay concerning the 
fygmtfs of the Ancients, wherein our Author fhews that 
in all Probability this Creature gave the firft Occafion of 
this Story, which he traces up to the Original, and finds 
Homer to be the firft that mentions it, and their fighting 
with the Cranes, of which Geranomachia. he gives the 
Reafon. He Cites the feveral Authors, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, that have any where mentioned them; and upon 
the whole concludes that the Pygmies were not a dimi- 
nutive Race of .Mankind, as has been generally thought 
but this Creature, which he proves at large, fnftancing 
and Explaining the feveral Accounts of them in Homer, 
Athenms, zALlian, Pomponius Mela, pliny, Oncfnritus, 
Ctefias, Herodotus, Hetlanicus, Ariftotle^ Strabo, Nonnofus, 
Atberttts Magnus, Ifaac Cafaubon, Gejner, Jo. Talentomus, 
OUta Magnus,BarthJine,8tc. Commenting upon the par- 
ticular Treatife of the laft upon this Subjecl. In the next 
place, coming to Tre3t of the Cyngcephali of the Ancients, 
he fhewsthele likewife to have been dpesonly, and not 
M$n, and in this, as well as the Pygmies , and other Par- 
ticulars fhews Ctefias to be a very fabulous Writer, giv- 
ing the Hiftory of this Animal from the Ancients, with 
his own Remarks thereon, and fo proceeds to Treat of 
the Satyrs, Pan, vAUgypan, Sylvanus, Silenuf, and the 
Nytnph<e, all which he fhews were feveral species of Apes, 
or Monkeys. In the laft place he (peaks of the Sphinges ■, 
which he fays are a fort of ^pe, or donkey bred in 
tALthiopia 5 thele he defcribes out ofp/iny, Agatharchid.es> 
Diodorus Siculus, Phitv (lor gifts, and Phil. Camerarius, who 
faw one of them at Verona^ and lb Concludes this Learn- 
ed and Ingenious Treatife. 
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